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Sleep, Littl 


OOR little Laika, the Soviet satellite dog, is dead, the scientists say. 
Her body, a four-legged moon, may ride the heavens forever. Or, like 
a tired star, it may fall to earth in flames. Nobody knows. 


But this we know: Laika’s fame is assured, even if those who locked her 
in the celestial cell do not think her worthy of a monument alongside Lenin’s 
and Stalin’s in Moscow’s Red Square. 


She went where no living creature had ever before gone. They zoomed 
her into outer space. Neither Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s Flush nor Frank- 


lin Roosevelt’s Falla nor moviedom’s Lassie are associated with anything 
like that. 


We don’t think Laika would have cared for such a distinction. A juicy 
bone, maybe. Or a pat on the head or a kind word. But not this! 


Sacrificed to Communist egotism, martyred for a cause that cannot suc- 
ceed — poor little Laika, the best of her breed, surely she deserved some- 
thing better from the men she trusted. 


It’s all over now, of course. Laika will bark no more. And how she 
must have barked in the last seven days of her life as she whirled along so far 
away! But her bark was unheard and unheeded. Her heartache was record- 
ed as a radio signal to be read scientifically — not poetically. Her fright- 
ened pulse was counted and men in laboratories will read the tape and know 
how many beats per second a scared little dog pulsates. 


There’ll always be sadness in the sky for us — a pinpoint of reflected 
sunlight called Laika. 


— Boston Eveninc AMERICAN 
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Courtesy, Boston Traveler 


Penetrate the Curtain 


HAT the force of the humane move- 
ment in America is a real one is 
evidenced by the news coverage accorded 
the little Russian dog, Laika, and the addi- 
tional epithet, “dog-lovers” levelled at the 
western nations by the Soviet Union. 
The news about Laika and Sputnik II 
broke on a Sunday. Our switchboard was 
immediately swamped with hundreds of 
calls and staff members came from home 
to the office to take these calls and to 
answer questions from newspapers, radio 
and television. This story made inter- 
national headlines. Societies in Japan, 
Ceylon and all over the western world 
decried the use of this little dog. Our 
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president, Dr. Hansen, talked with the 
Royal S.P.C.A. in London, exchanging 
views on the stand that the humane world 
should take. 


And this stand penetrated the iron cur- 
tain. In a story by B. J. Cutler, with a 
date-line from Moscow and printed in the 
Boston Globe-N. Y. Herald Tribune, 
“Pravda charged the New York Herald 
Tribune with ‘dirty anti-Soviet aims’ for 
having the temerity to report on its front 
page that dog-lovers were furious because 
Laika had been sacrificed in the Sputnik. 

“In this the Communist Party news- 
paper saw a dark plot: “To underestimate 
in any possible way the historical import- 


ance of launching earth satellites.’ 

“Red Star, the Army newspaper, showed 
what a Communist propagandist can say 
about dog-lovers when he puts his mind to 
it: 

““Smugly complacent, opulent ignora- 
muses. All they can do is draw up a dainty 
bill of fare for their poodles which, in- 
cidentally, are far better off than many 
American unemployed.’ 

““Blind hate and malice for our coun- 
try, for our splendid scientists are what 
makes them howl, whine and drip with 
saliva.’ 


“All this vivid writing made clear what 
local Communists think of foreign dog- 
lovers. 

“What dog-lovers in turn think about 
them has not been reported here quite so 
explicitly.” 


Title: OF CATS AND MEN 
Publisher: The Macmillan Company 
Price: $3.95 


HIS is the book for everyone who was 

ever “owned by a cat.” Compiled by 
Frances E. Clarke, who is also the editor 
of a number of distinguished anthologies 
including Gallant Horses, Valiant Dogs, 
and Cats and Cats, and the author of num- 
erous articles on animals; this lovely book 
is a delight to own and read. Each tale, 
be it a sad one such as the death of the 
diseased alley cat in “The Dying Cat” by 
Pierre Loti, or a happy one such as the 
humorous and chatty essay “On Being 
Kept by a Cat” by Elmer Davis; presents 
the feline race from a different and yet 
typical viewpoint. One of the best fea- 
tures of this book are the illustrations, com- 
pletely characteristic of the actions and 
habits of cats. Miss Clarke has gleaned 
them from such sources as the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, the New York Public 
Library, and some of the very best perhaps 
are a series of twenty-seven pen and ink 
sketches taken from Des Chats: Images 
Sans Paroles by Steinlen. The list of con- 
tents is also studded with famous names: 
T. S. Eliot, Walter de la Mare, Hilaire 
Belloc, Lafcadio Hearn, W. B. Yeats, Paul 
Gallico and Damon Runyon. Aill in all, 
this very enjoyable and fascinating book 
is a pleasure not only to read once, but to 
own and turn to often. Indeed, it is a book 
for everyone who was ever “owned by a 
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Cat. 
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Years 
Attendance 


parte Duncan may just be the best 
educated pooch in Nueces County. 
Maybe in South Texas. The 9-year-old 
blonde cocker spaniel is on the way to 
racking up his eighth year of perfect at- 
tendance at Flour Bluff Schools. 

This term he splits his attention between 
mechanical drawing taught by James L. 
Duncan, with whom he lives, and Earl De- 
Laney’s math class. He has acquired a 
series of report cards, showing his marks 
in music, mathematics, English, Spanish 
shop work and art. He is an A student, 
though he barked once at something in 
the hall and the teacher gave him a B in 
deportment. 

When Carol Duncan, who is now 15, 
was in elementary school, Sandy took 
everything along with her. When Carol 
got to fifth grade Sandy decided he needed 
more basic education and went along with 
her faithfully through the sixth. But 
Sandy is strictly an elementary school de- 
votee. He has never followed Carol into 
the adjoining high school. “I think he’s 
afraid to tackle trig,” she says. 

The Duncans were not surprised at 
Sandy's high scholastic standing. Carol, 
and their son, Jimmy, 18, who is presi- 
dent of the All-City Student Council, are 
both honor students. Everyone expected 
Sandy to do well. At commencement last 
spring when Duncan got his 10-year serv- 
ice pin, Sandy marched across the stage at 
his heels and nobody raised an eyebrow. 
During assembly periods, Sandy has his 
own chair and sits quietly until the speakers 
finish. How much knowledge he has ac- 
quired only a canine specialist could deter- 
mine. He has learned that a rabbit can 
outrun him, and that chasing birds is use- 
less. He often sits beside the teacher dur- 
ing classes, apparently aware of what is 
being said, though he does no “homework.” 

He does not romp about the campus at 
play periods now; that is for younger pu- 
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By Cash Asher 


Sandy proudly displays school report card to Mr. Duncan 


pils. At age 9 Sandy is slowing up. But 
he used to play with all comers and never 
offered to bite one. 

At home evenings, Sandy sits on a 
special dog-couch, with his nose on his 
paws and watches television. When an- 
other animal comes into the picture, he 
lifts his head and sometimes growls. In 
the eight years of his schooling, he has 
never been known to bark or growl at 
another student, nor has he asked embar- 
rassing questions of his instructors, or 
argued with them. 


The adjoining city of Corpus Christi has 
just passed a dog lease ordinance. If a 
move is made to extend this to Flour Bluff, 
which is a geographic suburb of the little 
coastal metropolis, one thing is certain; the 
boys and girls and instructors at the Flour 
Bluff school will turn out en masse to de- 
feat the movement. Sandy has countless 
friends and no enemies. To put him on 
a leash would be comparable to legislating 
against Labor Day; it would be a blow 
against freedom. 
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IGH over the Pacific, Miss Ming was howling as only a 
Siamese cat can. She was on her way to Japan and very 
unhappy about it. She had always liked high places such as 
the old pine tree from which she often had to be rescued, or 
the wood-shed roof where she would lie in the sun and watch 
birds. But an airplane was too high, and what's more, too 
confining. Although we were permitted to go to her often to 
feed, water and pet her, she had to ride in her carrying case in 
the baggage compartment, and the moment she was alone, she 
would loudly and unremittingly voice her complaints. 

Japan, however, was a different matter. In an incredibly 
short time, Miss Ming adjusted happily to her new environment 
and served among the Japanese people as an effective ambassa- 
dor of good will. As for Japanese cats, the situation might 
have been happier. Countless cats visited our garden, but Miss 
Ming looked upon them as foreign invaders, and fighting en- 
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In the land of lanterns, pools and giant butterflies 


Ambassador 


By Irene Whitehead Hoglund 


sued. Only one was accepted as a friend, a sleek black young 
thing with a long and willowy tail. They would spend hours 
chasing each other in and out among the azalea bushes or trying 
to capture mammoth butterflies, some almost as large as birds. 
Often Miss Ming and Kuroi (“Blackie”) were content to just 
lie quietly beside an old stone lantern, peering into the pool, 
perhaps meditating upon the vagaries of life which had brought 
them together in a charming land of lanterns, pools and giant 
butterflies. It was a devoted international friendship! 

Although Miss Ming’s little black friend had a tail, most 
Japanese cats do not. Some people maintain that Japanese cats 
like the Manx, are born without a tail. Others says that tails 
are removed at birth just as we cut off tails of some breeds of 
dogs. There is an old Japanese cat-tale to the effect that in 
ancient times a long-tailed cat might stand on its tail and two 
legs, and dance a violent Cat Dance; thereby becoming a dan- 
gerous monster cat! To avoid such a frightening possibility, 
tails were removed, and the custom has continued to the present 
time, even though most Japanese don’t know the origins of the 
custom. 

Truly frightening experiences for Miss Ming were the earth- 
quakes. Japan has many, but most of them are barely percept- 
able. Yet Miss Ming seemed sensitive to them all. The Shoji 
(sliding doors) were wide open most of the time, and when 
Miss Ming would come rushing in with tail big, eyes wide, 
and tear up the stairs to the most remote spot in the house, we 
would know there had been a quake, quite unnoticed by humans. 

Finally, because her family unexpectedly returned home by 
way of Europe, little Miss Ming had to fly back alone across 
the wide Pacific. Except for brief walks on her leash during 
stop-overs at Wake Island and Honolulu, Miss Ming had much 
time to meditate upon her friends as well as her foes in the 
Land of the Rising Sun. 


An Expensive Habit wen 


OGS love motoring one man has found to his cost! The 

dog, a cocker spaniel, became a favorite of London taxi- 
drivers because he was one of their most regular and lucrative 
fares. The dog was in the habit of taking long walks without 
his master. On feeling tired, and being far from home, he 
would make for the nearest taxi and jump to the seat beside 
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the driver. How he knew to do this remains a mystery. There- 
upon, the driver, discovering an address on the cocker’s collar, 
would drive him home. The master’s joy at seeing his pet 
return safe and sound was always tempered by his having to 
pay for the trip home in the taxi! 
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When Your 
You 


W HEN taking your master in the car (for it’s not very 
often the other way ‘round ), it is important to remember 
several things. Tell him that large dogs suffer in cramped 
quarters and are affected much more by noise and heat than 
small ones, thus it is kinder for him to take only smaller breeds, 
such as spaniels. Best of all, perhaps, is the fox terrier, particu- 
larly the wire-haired, who seems to enjoy motoring more than 
any other breed of dog. Collies, Borzois and others are too 
highly strung to enjoy motoring. Yet any type of dog may 
react badly to a car trip if frightened when a puppy, or incor- 
rectly trained. 

Many dogs make the mistake of taking a long trip for their 
first journey. The initial trips should be short ones, and the 
car must on all occasions be well-ventilated. It is also a mistake 
for the inexperienced dog to be taken out alone by the driver. 
Many accidents have been caused by nervous or overexcited dogs 
distracting the driver’s attention from the wheel. You should 
be trained to lie down and keep still. You should be given a 
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run before setting out on the journey, and if the trip is a long 
one, you should be let out frequently for exercise. 


All of you love to gaze at the view and sniff from car windows, 
but no dog should be allowed to poke his head out the window 
of a moving car. Dangers of flying grit, head colds, ear troubles 
and inflammations of the eyes caused by wind constantly blow- 
ing on your faces are not to be minimized. Sealyhams’ eyes are 
particularly susceptible to exposure and your owners should in- 
sure that your heads are protected against draughts. Open 
windows have other unfortunate results. Dogs have fallen from 
them or have leapt out in chase of strange animals. The best 
protection against this is to fasten you to a leash, not so short 
that you may fall from the seat and strangle yourself. In fact, 
two short leashes attached to either side of the car are better 
than one. 

Dog owners who employ you as guards, leaving you in charge 
of their cars, ought not to forget that closed windows soon make 
a car unbearably stuffy, especially in warm weather. Some of 
you are apt to lose consciousness or become nervous and uncom- 
fortable. No animal should be left in a closed vehicle for any 
length of time, and never unless the car can be parked in the 
shade. Unless experience has taught your master that you will 
remain in the car alone, it is unwise for him to make you do so. 
A dog hating his isolation is apt to greet strangers in a friendly 
manner, not protecting the car as his owner so fondly imagines. 

Your symptoms of car-sickness are exactly the same as sea- 
sickness in the human being. If your master places a pinch of 
bicarbonate of soda on your tongue, you should never feel car- 
sick. But if illness persists, you should be given a gastric 


sedative such as chloretone, or even one of the modern pills 
similar to those used by humans for air or sea sickness. There 
are some of you, however, who never overcome car sickness, and 
it is kinder of your masters to leave you at home. The simplest 
cure for car sickness, of course, is to stop the car and jump out. 

Tell your master it is quite usual for you to refuse food on a 
car journey, but that you all like an occasional drink. Therefore, 
no journey of any length should be undertaken without a drink; 
ing pan and a bottle of water. 

A good point for your master to remember is that a rubber 
sponge drawn over the cushions several times usually bunches 
hairs from shedding dogs together, and your master can then 
readily remove them by hand. 

It is not at all difficult to be trained to behave well in a car, 
to be content yourselves and an agreeable companion for your 
master. By following these precautions, and providing travel- 
ing conditions are what they ought to be, you will enjoy your 
ride as much as you enjoy your run. 
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Bakash enjoying crew member's coffee and biscuits 


the Airport Dog 


HEN I landed at Wadi Halfa in 

the Sudan one night a couple of 
years ago, I caught sight of a lovely light 
colored dog as I descended the aircraft 
steps. She was eagerly looking at the 
passengers as they came into view as if 
looking for someone. When we alighted, 
I noticed that the dog ran ahead of us, 
prancing about and looking back to see 
that we were coming. In this way, she 
led us to the passenger waiting room where 
we were to have some refreshments. 


As I sat at the table stirring my coffee, 
I felt a cold nose pushing into the palm 
of my hand, and on looking down, there 
was the dog standing by my chair. Of 
course, I couldn’t resist giving her one of 
my biscuits, which she took very gently, 
and then immediately moved to the next 
table, repeating the act. One of the tall 
Sudanese waiters shooed her away, and I 
didn’t see her again until the “all aboard” 
call was made. Then the dog appeared 
from nowhere, took the lead again, look- 
ing back to see if we were coming. As 
the last passenger mounted the steps, she 
gazed at me as much as to say, “Come on 
... you're next!” 
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By David West 


On our return, many days later, I asked 
a clerk at the airport if he had seen the 
dog. “Oh yes,” he said. “Her name is 
Bakash, which is Arab for ‘generous.’ She’s 
made herself official Greeter and Escorter 
of Passengers. No one has taught her to 
do it so she must have thought it out her- 
self. Of course, it pays well since she gets 
a lot of nice tidbits from the passengers at 


Photographs by the Author 


Waiting in her hole for the next plane. 


meal time. Between flights she sits in a 
hole she’s made in the sand just outside the 
restaurant. Come, I'll show you.” Out- 
side, the clerk pointed to a hole. “You'll 
notice that the sand rises on one side. 
That's where it’s blown against her. It 
forms a sort of wind-break.” “Come on, 
old girl, sit in the hole,” I said to Bakash. 
She did, and I took her picture! 

Before we left I learned she had been 
at the airport for three years and was a 
fine guard dog, not letting anyone through 
the gates unless they were air passengers. 
But how she knew them was a mystery. 
She also had an uncanny knack of know- 
ing when a plane was about to arrive, al- 
ways showing up a few minutes before it 
landed. 

Our walk to the aircraft was the oc- 
casion for much prancing by Bakash as 
she kept ahead, constantly turning to look 
at those in the rear of the party. She stood 
patiently at the bottom of the steps as we 
boarded the plane and took our seats. Look- 
ing through the window, the last thing I 
saw was her face watching us as we taxied 
away, and thinking no doubt, “We'll, that’s 
another lot safely away.” 
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Small World 


NCE there were three little dogs. 

Higgins came from Alaska. Peggy 

came from Italy. And Sifus came from 

the United States. For a time they all 

lived happily together in a cabin in An- 
chorage, Alaska! 

To see how they all came together, we 
must go first to the East Coast of the 
United States: Hartford, Connecticut. 
There, three sisters lived together in a three 
room apartment. One day they decided 
they wanted a dog, and purchased a small 
black fuzzy puppy from a pet shop. Her 
legs were short and she waddled when she 
walked. They named her Sifus, and she 
was a squatty little dog. Sifus had to be 
taken to the park every day for exercise. 
One day she ran joyously to a nice white 
ball in the grass, and started to play with 
it. But it wasn’t a ball at all. It was a 
man’s shiny bald head, and he didn’t think 
it one bit funny to be wakened by Sifus. 
Once there was a heavy fall of snow and 
the girls took Sifus across the street to play 
in it, but poor little Sifus’ legs were so 
short she just sank into it. She decided 
to jump from one foot print to the next. 
And so she followed the three girls. Two 
of these sisters later became the owners 
of Higgins and Peggy in the following 
ways. 

Some years later, in the post office at 


By Carrie Ida Pierce 


Home in Alaska. 


Anchorage, Alaska, two young girls bent 
over a small black puppy that was shiver- 
ing from cold and fear. At first she shrank 
from them, but soon sensed that they were 
her friends. When she finally crawled to 
them, whimpering and weak, they lifted 
her carefully and took her home, where 
kindness and love soon changed the little 
waif into a dog of unlimited pep and 
energy. The girls looked her over and 
finding not a single white hair, named her 


Higgins after the ink of the same name. 
Far across the ocean at a Red Cross 
camp in Italy lived the sister of one of 
the little girls who had found Higgins. 
One day a black and White terrier ap- 
peared and became the pet of all the girls 
in the camp, but the special property of 
this girl. She named her Peggy. She was 
a vivacious little creature and very un- 
predictable. Once, while her owner was 
taking dictation from a general, she 
scampered up and down the tent where 
they sat, causing the sides to sag terribly. 


While the fun-loving Peggy ran up and 


down the slanting top, inside, her. owner 
sat breathless for fear the sagging tent 
would bump the general on the head. It 
never quite did. When time came to re- 
turn to the States, the problem arose . . . 
what to do with Peggy, for dogs were not 
allowed on ship. But the doctor gave her 
some harmless sleeping pills and she went 
to sleep in a suitcase, and did not wake up 
until the ship was well out to sea. 

In such a way the three little dogs came 
into possession of the sisters and their 
friends, and in a fashion too long and com- 
plicated to go into, the three little dogs, 
Peggy of Italy, Sifus of the United States 
and Higgins of Alaska all came together 


and lived for nearly a year in Anchorage, 
Alaska. 


Higgins of Alaska, Sifus of Hartford and Peggy of Italy. 
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Bonnie ond Kyna at home. 


with Kyna close by her bedside. 


Photos by 
F. J. Higgins 


B, A. Re 


ONNIE Lecher is a lively, going-on- 
15 4-H Club girl from Morris County 
whose project is raising puppies (at pres- 
ent, Kyna)—the Seeing Eye dogs who will 
some day be trained to almost incredible 
skill in guiding their blind masters. 
Seeing Eye, Inc., maintains its own 
breeding farm at Mendham, but the prob- 
lem was to raise a dog to training age of 
15 or 18 months in an environment that 
would make its difficult advanced education 
easier. 


A pen or kennel-raised dog is never ex- 
posed to the sights and sounds of a typical 


home—baby crying, radio and television, 
slamming of doors, the starting of a car, | 
in short, the noises of everyday living. He > 
never learns to walk on linoleum (not an 
easy task for a sharp-clawed dog), to 
mount stairs, ride in cars, be handled by 
different people, meet milkman and post- 
man, and thus develop affection and tolera- 
tion for more than one single human. 
Associate Morris County Agent J. R. | 
“Bob” Porter of the State University’s 
Agricultural Extension Service, and John 
Humphrey, Director of Training for See- 
ing Eye, found the solution in 1942—the 
farm-raised, easy-with-animals 4-H Club 
boys and girls whose clubs dot every county 
of the state would raise the dogs and be 
supervised by the Club Agents of the Ex- 
tension Service staff. 

Most Seeing Eye animals are pure-bred 
German Shepherds like Kyna. The breed- 
ing farm raises nothing else. Occasionally 
other breeds are trained—Boxers, Labra- 
dor Retrievers, and mixed breeds. The 
selective breeding of these animals for 
temperament, stability and intelligence 
one of the largest breeding projects ever 
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g-on- undertaken in the scientific mating of dogs 
ounty for predetermined factors aside from ap- 
pres- pearance. 
owill A girl like Bonnie and a family like the 
edible Lechers are perfect for the dog-raising 
project. Three other children, a mongrel 
own | family puppy, farm animals and frequent 
prob- | callers give Bonnie’s pups a wide range 
age of | of experience. But more than that, the 
tt that | pup is part of the family circle, showered 
cation | with love and affection but disciplined as 


a good house dog. Friendly farm family like busy, hard-working Lechers meke perfect 
yer €X- The Seeing Eye’s own field man, Robert environment for animals that will be trained to serve as eyes for the 
typical | S. Curtis, visits every pup regularly, check- blind. 


vision, | ing not only the quality of care provided 
a cat, and the animal’s physical progress, but 
g. He even more important, carrying on a con- 
not an tinuous search for desirable traits which 
g), to will contribute to greater future usefulness 
led by of a guide dog. In order to facilitate Bob 
d post- Curtis’ puppy observation visits, only 
tolera- homes in counties readily accessible to 
n. _ Morristown are used, which means, un- 
_ J. R._ fortunately, that 4-H-ers in all counties 
ersity’s | can’t participate. 

d John | For 4-H Club boys and girls, the projects 
or See- | are among “the most demanding” of any 
2—the , they tackle, says State Club Leader Rollyn 
{ Club P. Winters, and hence among the most 
county valuable as training. Although the 4-H-ers 
and be | never know exactly where “their” dogs go, 
the Ex- | Bob Curtis tries to let each boy or girl 
know that “his” dog is now serving as eyes 
re-bred for a man or woman in Kentucky, Califor- 
» breed- | Nia, or wherever the blind person’s home 
sionally, May be. 

Labra-y} An unusual assignment, the growing of 
. The¥ eyes for the blind, but a satisfying one 
als for" into which the 4-H Clubbers can put at 
ence is | least three of their four “H’s”—their heads, oes. ; 

ts ever their hands and their hearts. Two “future eyes’’ — these pups. 
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John Fitzpatrick, George, the St. Bernard, Dave Deitz, treasurer, and Walt Stern display the 


\ | 


second place trophy, awarded to Kappa Sigma for its part in the dog shelter campaign. 


HAT began as a theoretical ques- 
tion in an advertising class at In- 
diana University resulted in a new Bloom- 
ington animal shelter, a facility badly 
needed there for years. In an unprece- 
dented three-day drive, students collected 
$2,546 to replace the present dog pound. 
The new shelter was christened last fall 
with those who made it possible as hon- 
ored guests. 
Miss Myra Janco, a member of the 
Monroe County Humane Association, was 
delighted when her class insisted on put- 


High Housing Costs 


EOPLE at times have been foolish 

enough to light their cigars with a ten- 
dollar bill. Mice ought to know better, 
but an experience of a neighbor of mine 
proves that they don’t. 

On a day eight years ago when his 
nephew was graduated from college, he 
gave the boy a ten-dollar bill as a gradua- 
tion gift. Young Tony placed the bill 
proudly on the table by his bed and, 
though no one apparently had entered the 
room, the bill vanished. Faithful search 
was made with a strained effort to avoid 
suspicion of anyone; but the bill was gone, 
and it could not have walked off by itself. 
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ting into action a term-paper premise that 
as junior public relations executives they 
were in charge of a civic dog pound cam- 
paign. In one week the project grew from 
paperwork into actual operation. 

Radio announcers broadcast spot ad- 
vertisements. The campaign was publi- 
cized on television. The local press car- 
ried front-page promotion and the story 
spread nationwide. 

Shoppers on the city square were greeted 
by the pleading eyes and woeful expression 
of George, the Kappa Sigma St. Bernard, 


By Edina Campbell-Dover 


Thus the matter stood until last week 
when my neighbor in the process of re- 
novating his house tore off some rotted 
clapboards and stumbled upon an aban- 
doned nest built of scraps of paper, hairs, 
and the usual fixings that mice select. As 
he was about to brush it aside he noticed 
bits of mottled greenish paper, and with 
closer inspection came the solution of the 
mystery. The mice had spirited away the 
ten-dollar bill from the dresser; with en- 
gineering acumen, had torn it into shreds 
to build their costly menage and no doubt 
dared the Joneses to go one better. 


By Fred Cavinder 


who wore a Dog Bank. Delta Upsilon 
pressed into service Dup, their dalmation. 
One freshman sought donations before the 
bank where people blushingly juggled de- 
posits or withdrawals. 

During the intensive door-to-door cam- 
paign, folders on the aims of the Humane 
Association and a treatise on rabies were 
distributed. 

Meanwhile three ragamuffin children 
collected a wagon-load of bottles and 
earned almost $3 in deposit money for Dog 
Bank. Two little girls bought only ice 
cream cones with their 25-cent weekly 
allowance and donated the rest. 


Single donations rose as high as $100. 
An 86-year-old Indianapolis woman sent 
$1 from her pension money and a Roan- 
oke, Va., woman wrote for an outline of 
the Dog Bank campaign. 


The Humane Association was frankly 
unprepared for the fast, effective student 
action. However, Professor Torry, head of 
U. I’s Zoology Department, in charge of 
building blueprints, said plans for the 
modern shelter were nearly complete and 
would allow for easy additions in the fu- 
ture. 

As a perfect finale, Bloomington’s 
Mayor Thomas L. Lemon fulfilled another 
necessity, once only a hypothetical part of 
a class mental problem. “The city will 


be happy,” he asserted, “to donate the 
land.” At the end of the campaign, the 
goal had been surpassed. 


Who took it? 
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By Carol T 


NE of the lovely things about a 
severe Montana winter is the arrival 
of great flocks of beautiful northern birds, 
the Bohemian Waxwings. They arrive 
simultaneously, and when they fly on again 
it is as if from a given signal. Their song 
is a thrilling whistling note of pure joy. 
One February day as temperatures 
tumbled, and snow fell softly preceding a 
storm which held the state in a savage, icy 


grip for many days, we were thrilled to 
witness the arrival of perhaps hundreds of 
these beautiful, mauve-colored, high- 
crested birds, and to hear their joyous 
singing as they feasted upon the dried fruit 
of elderberry bushes in our yard, and the 
seeds of the Russian Olive tree. 

Our little six year old boy was just re- 
turning from school. We heard his sud- 
den cry of despair, and ran out. A neigh- 
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The children kept him supplied with elderberries and seeds. 
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bor’s fox terrier dog had darted into the 
midst of the birds and had grabbed one in 
his teeth. We held the little dog and 
carefully removed the bird from his teeth. 
The beautifully-groomed, silken-like fea- 
thers were wet and ruffled, and the right 
wing hung helpless, torn and broken, with 
drops of blood as bright as the waxen-like 
tips of the wing feathers. It looked as if 
death might be merciful, but our little 
boy’s pleading to make the bird well i again 
was irresistible. 

The bird’s own courage and trust as we 
worked to set the wing was something to 
marvel at. Tiny splints and adhesive were 
applied and then a bandage of gauze to 
hold the wing in place against the warm, 
quivering little body. When this was 
completed and the bird placed in a cage in 
a cool room, to our delight he took food 
from our hands, and ate snow from a dish. 

From them on the children kept him 
supplied with elderberries and seeds of the 
Russian Olive tree, and as these wild 
berries became harder to find, we fed him 
on apples, bananas and bread crumbs. He 
was such an appreciative little pet, and 
from the beginning seemed to know that 
he would someday fly again. 

In time we removed the bandage and 
splints and were delighted to see that the 
wing had healed, and now he would only 
have to regain strength. The day came 
when we took him out for his usual ex- 
ercise. He flew into a nearby tree, and his 
little song was one of triumph, then sud- 
denly there was a flutter of other wings, 
and there beside him was the patient, faith- 
ful mate. The song we heard then was one 
of thankfulness and farewell, as they 
sailed upward and northward together in 
joyful reunion. 


To My Neighbor’s Cat 
By Lalia Mitchell Thornton 


I always boasted 

I was not fond of cats, 
And then you came; 
And purred and toasted 
Yourself beside my hearth; 
I screened the flame, 

In fear of danger 

To uninvited guest. 
How could it be 

That you a stranger 
Could teach me love, 
Because you trusted me? 
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Albert A. Pollard 


ITH the first of the year we an- 

nounce the retirement of Albert A. 
Pollard who, for the past thirty-one years, 
has served our two Societies as Treasurer 
and from 1948, as Director of Education 
for the American Humane Education 
Society. 

Mr. Pollard has been eminently success- 
ful, conducting for many years his own 
radio program called, “Animal Club of the 
Air.” It was his contention that in the 
development of our children, Humane 
Education should be an integral part of 
their classroom subjects and to this end he 
visited many societies throughout the 
country, studying their methods and incor- 
porating these with his own ideas toward a 
well-rounded program. 

In this respect, also, he consulted with 
well-known educators, attended national 
conventions and became a panel leader of 
eminence and a speaker of note. So re- 
warding were his efforts that he was pre- 
sented with a bronze plaque by The Ameri- 
can Humane Association as a token of 
his leadership and accomplishments in the 
field of education. 

Mr. Pollard plans to spend some time 
in travel and at his home in Wellesley 
Hills where he is an ardent gardener and 
active member of the Unitarian Church 
of that city. We wish him Godspeed and 
know that we may count on him for help- 
ful advice and the benefit of his many 
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Lester A. Giles, Jr. 


years of experience. 

Succeeding Mr. Pollard in the post of 
Director of Education is Lester A. Giles, 
Jr., who, since 1954 has served as Director 
of our Wild Life Conservation Depart- 
ment. By education and inclination, Mr. 
Giles is eminently fitted for his new posi- 
tion. 

Following a tour of duty in the U. S. 
Army, Mr. Giles entered the University of 
Massachusetts where he took part in many 
extra-curricular activities in addition to 
studying wildlife management, education 
and nature recreation. Following gradua- 
tion in 1947 he was on the staff of Life 
Camps, Inc., taught school in Barton, Ver- 
mont, was Assistant Curator of the Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, Museum, teaching class- 
es in mammals and outdoor living. He 
later became head of the science depart- 
ment of Gosnell High School, Blytheville, 
Arkansas, leaving this post to become Di- 
rector of the Wildlife Department of The 
American Humane Association, later ac- 
cepting a similar post with our Society. 

Since coming to Boston, Mr. Giles has 
expanded our Society's program of wildlife 
conservation and was instrumental in the 
founding of the Alvord Wildlife Sanctuary 
on Bear Island, Lake Winnipesaukee, New 
Hampshire, of which he is the director. 

Mr. Giles is a member of the Photo- 
graphic Society of America, American 
Ornithologists’ Union, Nature Conserv- 


David A. Ryan 


ancy, American Nature Association, 
American Nature Study Society, American 
Camping Association, National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, The 
Wildlife Society and Wilderness Society. 
In addition, he is State representative of the 
Conservation Education Association, mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Nature Study Society and is active in 
his Trinity Presbyterian Church, in Natick, 
where he resides. 

To help Mr. Giles, we have established 
a new position, that of Assistant Director 
of Education, which post will be filled by 
David A. Ryan, who for the past year and 
a half has been teaching biology and social 
studies at Norwell High School. 

Mr. Ryan was graduated from Story 
High School, Manchester, Mass., and re- 
ceived his Batchelor of Science in Educa- 
tion from State Teachers College, Fitch- 
burg, where he majored in education and 
natural science. Following a period of 
service with the U. S. Army, he studied 
at Boston University. 

He is a member of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
National Association of Biology Teachers, 
American Nature Study Society, National 
Education Association, Plymouth County 
Teachers Association, Norwell Teachers 
Club and Fitchburg Alumni Association 
and is an enthusiastic worker for his local 
Episcopal Church. 
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Honore 


N the occasion, last month, of the 

visit of King Mohammed V of Mor- 

occo, to this country, the American Fon- 

douk was signally honored by an invitation 

to President Eric H. Hansen, Vice-President 

William Alan Swallow and J. Robert Mc- 

Lane, Director, to attend a reception in 

Washington for the purpose of being pre- 
sented to the King. 

This recognition may well be construed 
to signify the King’s gratification with the 
work of the Fondouk in Fez, Morocco and 
the resulting benefits to the animals of his 
country and to his people. His Majesty 


very graciously permitted photographers to 
take the accompanying picture which 


Loading wounded animal shows inadequate 
ambulance facilities. 
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King Mohammed V greets President Eric H. Hansen and Vice-President William Alan 
Swallow at a reception given in his honor. 


shows him cordially greeting these two 
officers of the only animal protection or- 
ganization flying the American flag in a 
foreign land. 

To readers who may not be familiar 
with the American Fondouk, we say once 
again that in Morocco more animal suf- 
fering is alleviated per dollar than in any 
other place in the world. Careful man- 
agement and dedicated service on the part 
of the Fondouk’s superintendent, Mr. Guy 
Delon, makes this possible. Last year, 
alone, 111,504 animals were inspected, 
7,284 were treated on the spot and 3,892 
animals, including horses, mules, donkeys, 
dogs and cats were brought to the hospital 
for treatment. 

With respect to the bringing in of ani- 
mals to our hospital we are publishing two 
pictures recently sent to us by Mr. Delon. 
These show very clearly the difficulty our 
inspectors and agents have in attempting 
to load disabled horses, mules or donkeys 
into our antiquated ambulance. This 
vehicle has served for many years and is 
now at the point where it is continually 
in need of repairs, it uses a great deal of 
gasoline which now costs approximately 
87 cents per gallon in Morocco and is 
quite unsuited for the type of work re- 
quired of it. 

A new modern ambulance with a load- 
ing ramp which would prove less of a 


burden to our agents and, more important, 
cause the animals a great deal less suffering 
is one of our vital needs at the present time. 
Such an ambulance would cost approxi- 
mately $4,000.00 and we sincerely hope 
that some of our friends may find it in 
their hearts to make up such a sum for this 
specific use. Please send your donations to 
The American Fondouk, 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 

Our sole aim is to help the cruelly 
treated animals and to educate the native 
Moroccan population to appreciate the 


value of those animals who serve so faith- 
fully. 


Animal scarcely fits in cramped space of old- 
fashioned ambulance. 
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Penny, the Fireman 


I HAVE a dog named Penny. I wash him every two months. 
He eats one can of dog food every day. I feed him twice 
and each time I give him half the can. In November, 1954, 
my father let him out one night because Penny had awakened 
him. It turned out that our neighbor's house was burning. My 
father called the fire department and they arrived at the house 
in twenty seconds. They put the fire out in time to save the 
house. The next day the neighbors gave Penny five pounds of 
beef. 
. 
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YOUNG 


My Dog Becky 


By Martha Ann DeVeny (8) 


I HAVE a black and white mongrel dog who is mostly Fox 

Terrier. Her favorite sleeping spot is by the register. One 
Saturday my dog Becky was out and she was barking and bark- 
ing. My brother Jim went out to see what was the matter. He 
told us she had seen a muskrat. 


The Fearless Thrush 


By Patricia Woolard (Age 12) 
I heard a rustling in the brush 

I looked down upon a small brown thrush, 
She looked up at me quite fearlessly 

As if to say you can't catch me. 

And with that she flew away 

But perhaps I'll see her another day. 


“Wi g gy” 


By Frank Price (Age 12) 
M* story is about my dog, “Wiggy.” 


When I was at camp last year, my mother came up to 
visit me and she brought my dog with her. 

While we were eating together, Wiggy spotted something 
and off she ran. We went to see what it was. It was a baby 
bird. We left it alone and its mother came and took it back 
to its nest. 


Buster 


Grade 4 


IRST, let me tell you who I am. My name is Buster. I 

love my master because he is kind to me, he understands 
me and he plays with me. I have three little balls with bells 
inside and I love to play with them. One things especially that 
I like about my family is that they feed me on time so that I 
am never hungry. If there’s one thing I don’t like it’s a bath. 
But as I said, I love my home and my family. Well, here comes 
my master home from school. I must go meet him. Good-by. 
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The White Stallion and the Red Mare 


By Zmoke Elena Petry (7th Grade) 


And all who knew the stallion 
Knew his mare of flame; 
For every dawn he called her, 
Called her and she came. 


Silver was the stallion, 
Gleaming like a star, 
Rearing, plunging, prancing, 
He could be seen afar. 


Manes and tails a-streaming, 
Blending and as one, 

Trotting through the darkness, 
Squealing in their fun! 


Born to wind and wildness, 
Noble heads held high, 
Bowing down to only one, 
Their Lord up in the sky! 


The sun in blazing glory, 
Majestically sets, 

And drawing down the twilight 
Slowly settles to rest. 


Twilight now is falling, 

Looking down on one, 

For we can see two hearts bound together, 
Or look into the sun? 


The soft, pale moon is rising, 

The crickets start to speak, 

The fireflies are flitting about, and 

The stars above are winking, at you and me! 


We have just been ushered, 

Into a tiny heart, 

Have listened to these secret thoughts, 
So now we must depart. 


\ 
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A calf as a pet might be slightly un- 
usual, but the antics of this one are 
even more so. 


Every morning while her mother is be- 
ing milked, Hildy makes a beeline to the 
open window of Michael’s bedroom. Us- 
ually this brings Michael’s red head and 
eager grin through the parted curtains to 
greet his pet, while the first yellow flecks 
of sunlight stream across the grass. 

There are times, however, when Hildy’s 
efforts meet with no response. Michael 
is simply not ready to wake up and come 
out to play. 

These occasions are terribly funny to 
bystanders and weekend guests, but not so 
funny to Michael’s mother. You see, Hildy 
is rather determined to get attention in 
one way or another, and pulling the sheets 
right off the clothes line is as good as any 
other to Hildy. This causes noise and 
commotion enough to gain Hildy’s ends. 

Another one of her little tricks is grab- 
bing up the pail containing a small 
amount of chicken grain in her mouth and 
by means of several quick jerks of her 
head succeeding in banging it several times 


Oliver Stout 


By Joan Merrill 


against the side of the house. This is 
equally effective as a waker-upper. 

One day the back door was left wide 
open. Rugs were going to be taken out 
and beaten, and in the hustle of a busy 
day, no one paid any heed to Hildy. At 
the time, Michael had not only been awake 
for over an hour, but was at that very mo- 
ment down in the cellar helping his 
mother to gather equipment to take out 
in the yard. She had called him down 
there from his position in front of the 
television set and he had forgotten to shut 
it off. Imagine their surprise on coming 
upstairs and entering the living room to 
find Hildy placidly standing before the 
television screen listening to the dulcet 


By Bonnie B. Kelsey 


“We changed ‘his’ name to Olivia . . .” 
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tones of an alto singing “Down by the Old 
Mill Stream.” 

She looked so comical that they almost 
didn’t mind. Michael laughed uproarious- 
ly as they led her out of the house. She 
hadn’t done any damage. She had prob- 
ably come in to find and awaken Michael, 
but the fascination of the music or the 
television set had arrested her. 


Naughty Hildy and her family. 

LIVER, our pet rabbit, is a cute one. 

Even Bingo, the big Chesapeake 

Bay dog, protects, loves and cherishes 
Oliver. 

He enjoys crackers. Each time he hears 
us rattle paper in the cracker box, he 
comes running, assumes his “give me” 
position, and then munches happily. Bingo 
and Oliver take trips to town with us, 
and when the delivery boy attempts to 
put groceries in the area end of the station 
wagon, Bingo growls, hovering over 
Oliver, and lets no one near. 

We have house-broken Oliver. He has 
a wooden box filled with hay for sleeping, 
and when he wants to go out, he goes to 
the door, scratches on it; we let him out, 
and soon we hear another scratch-scratch 
—meaning Oliver wants in. 

We never have a garbage problem, for 
Oliver adores eating lettuce, potato and 
carrot peelings, and he knows that he’s a 
lucky rabbit! 

When Oliver started building a nest in 
“his” box, pulling fur from “his” tummy 
and enlarging around the middle, we said, 
“Oh, oh.” We changed “his” name to 
Olivia, and sent to town for another 
Oliver. They lived happily together for 


quite some time. 
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TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society 
is “Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 


Animals in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar 
Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted.by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 


dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
and advice will be given gladly. 


Information 


S. P. C. A. 
NOTEPAPER AND ENVELOPES 


Benefit —- Northampton Branch 


Choice of (Please Check) 


ASSORTED 
Package of 12 — $1.00 

Box 372 

Mass. No. of packages ................ Amount enclosed $ ....................... 


Please send order to address at left. 


“Although shelter work is my especial interest 
rather than pure-bred field, | was ata with 
the material in POPULAR DOGS . looking 
forward to the next 11 issues. Geo. Bach, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 

POPULAR DOGS 

1 yt., $3; 2 yrs., $5 

Specializing: Veterinary & Breeding Advice 
2009 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 3, Pa 


Dont Miss Out 


Our brand new 1957 Bound 
Volume of Our DuMB ANIMALS 
will be ready for mailing soon. The 
price for this handsome volume, 
bound in maroon imitation leather 
and stamped with gold, is a low, 
low $2.50. 


Please send check or money order 
to OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Better do it soon; we were sold out 
early last year! 


Nature Recreation 


Dr. William G. Vinal’s book, NATURE 
RECREATION, is full of good humane 
philosophy with regard to the out-of-doors, 
as well as a program of ideas, and sources 
for further free or inexpensive materials. 


This book will fill the often stated de- 
mand of teachers, Junior Humane Societies, 
Scout leaders, camps and clubs for an in- 
expensive guide for outdoor activities. 

Selling for $3.50 each, NATURE REC- 
REATION may be secured by writing to the 
Wildlife and Conservation Department, 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE P. C. A. 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 5.00 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 2.00 
Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1.00 


Since 1832 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


Starting Kight 


ES, let’s make a resolution right now to start the New Year right. After 

all what would the New Year be without a resolution? And we offer 
this one as something that can be carried out without alot of personal 
sacrifice. 


Here is your resolution: 


RESOLVED: That in this year of 1958, I will send 


subscriptions to five more libraries, schools or families 
than I did last year. 


See how easy it is; and yet, you will be giving entertainment and sound 
education to many, many people. You will be one with us in endeavoring 
to build character and increase kindness to animals. 


To paraphrase Winston Churchill’s famous words, “Never did so little 
mean so much to so many.” ; 


As you know, the subscription price of Our Dumb Animals is now $1.50 

a year, but we are making a special offer to those sending in five or more 
subscriptions at the same time — a very much reduced rate of $1.00 a 
subscription. 

Won’t you make up your mind now to carry out this résolution. Just 
fill in the blank, add additional names and send with your check to Our 


Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


New Year’s Club 


This certifies that you are one of those extraordinary persons 
who keeps his New Year's resolutions. 


| enclose my check for G................. Please send a year’s subscription (or sub- 
scriptions) to OUR DUMB ANIMALS to the following: 


-(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 
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